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Essay on the Discipline of the Primitive « Chris- 
tians, and on that of the Society of Friends. 
By J. J. Gurney. 


(Continued from page 484.) 


The era when Friends arose in this country 


was one of great excitement, and it ought to be 
freely allowed that some of them were at times 


carried off their centre by a warm imagination. 
In taking a calm review of their history, I am by 
no means prepared to justify all that they did, or 
all that they said. They were liable to error and 
infirmity like other men ; they had their treasure 
in earthen vessels. We need not, therefore, be at 
all surprised, if we find them occasionally giving 
way to that enthusiasm in practice, and to that 
heat in argument, which were leading temptations 
of theday But, while I willingly make these ad- 
missions, I am deliberately of opinion that George 
Fox and his brethren were enabled to uphold a 
high standard of truth, and to make a very near 
approach to the incorruptness of primitive Chris- 
tianity. While they were deeply read in the 
Scriptures, they gave themselves up to the gui- 
dance and government of the Holy Spirit. They 
di:carded expediency, when it interfered with 
principle ; and they were calmly resolved “ to 
follow the Lamb,” whithersoever he might lead 
them. The consequence was, that they renounced 
all merely ceremonial observances; all secular 
views in the pursuit and maintenance of religion ; 
and all dependence on the systems of men, in the 
things of God. 

From time to time they were gathered together 
in silence before the Lord; and such was their 
contrite state, that the floors of their meeting- 
houses were often wetted with their tears. Nor did 
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they dare to omit their public worship, which they 
regarded as an essential mark of their allegiance 
to the King of kings. In the midst of the fire of 
persecution, and when the dissenters of the day 
met only in private places, that they might avoid 
the terrors of the law, the despised Quakers per- 
sisted in the assembling of themselves together, 
and worshipped God in public, in the face of their 
enemies. 
The same unbending principle they manifested 
in their uniform refusal to pay tithes—to join 
in the warfare of the world—and to swear even 
in courts of justice—to give that honor to men, 
which is due to God alone—or to use those forms 
of homage and compliment, which had no better 
origin than vanity and falsehood. In consequence 
of their firm Christian conduct in these matters, 
they underwent an amount and variety of suffer- 
| ing, Which have not many parallels in the history 
| of the church of Christ. Their goods were spoiled, 
and their families reduced to poverty; multitudes 
of them were thrown into filthy dungeons among 
the worst of felons; considerable numbers lost 
their lives in consequence of these hardships, and 
_a few (in New England) suffered death by the 
hand of the executioner. 

During this time of severe trial, they were 
enabled to exhibit the peaceful triumphs of Chris- 
tian principle. So ardent was their love for each 
other, that they frequently offered to lie in prison 
for their brethren, body for body; and so un- 
doubted was their integrity, that even by their 
persecutors their word was acknowledged to be as 
valid as an oath. Thus the name of Jeshurun, 
“the upright people,” was truly applicable to 
them ; and as was their integrity, so was their 
patience. Nothing daunted their fortitude, or 
shook their perseverance. They quietly endured 
their sufferings, in submission to the will of God ; 
and God did not forsake them. In the depth of 
the noisome prison-house, they were often permit- 
ted to feel the sweetness of his presence, and their 
mouths were filled with his praise. 

Making a due allowance for the difference be- 
tween heathen and Christian countries, we may 
perceive a remarkable similarity between the first 
settlement of the meetings of Friends in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the planting of the prim- 
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itive Christian churches. In both cases, socie- 
ties were raised up in various distinct places, con- 
sisting of persons who differed in a striking man- 
ner from the surrounding community, and who 
were associated in the bond of common princi- 
ples. At once distinguished from their fellow- 
countrymen, and agreeing among themselves, the 
early Friends were well compacted together, and 
were baptized by one Spirit into one body. 

Now | conceive that their system of discipline, 
like that of the primitive Christians, originated 
in the nature of their social and religious union. 
Gathered together bya divine hand, they were 
taught to love as brethren, and to watch over each 
other for good ; nor can it be doubted, that from 
the first rise of the society, the most pious and 
experienced of their number were led, in an es- 
pecial manner, to superintend the flock, and to 
supply, as far as possible, both their temporal and 
spiritual need. “ As the church of God in those 
days increased,” said one of our worthy elders, 
about the year 1655, in reference to the meeting 
of Friends of Colchester, “ my care daily in- 
creased, and the weight of things relating both 
to the outward and inward condition of poor 
Friends, came upon me. . The more I 
came to feel and perceive the love of God and 
his goodness to me, the more was [ humbled and 
bowed in my mind to serve him, and to serve the 
least of his people among whom I walked ; and 
as the word of wisdom began to spring iu me, and 
the word of God grew, so | became a counsellor 
of those who were tempted in like manner as I 
had been.” 

In the year 1655 a general meeting of Friends 
was held at Balby, near Doncaster, which issued 
many important precepts on subjects connected 
with the good order and welfare of the body— 
such as the method of proceeding with delin- 

uents, and the duties of husbands, wives, pa- 
rents, children, servants and masters, justice in 
trade, and faithfulness in the performance of civil 
duties. A similar meeting was held at Skipton, 
A. D. 1660, “ for the affairs of the church, both 
in this nation and beyond the seas.” This, in- 
deed, was only one session of a meeting estab- 
lished by the advice of George Fox, for the pur- 
pose of caring for the Society, and of providing 
for its poor members, under the pressure of per- 
secution. 

In the mean time, there were established, by 
degrees, quarterly meetings, which exercised a 
general superintendence over the Friends 7x each 
county ; and, for a time, the discipline of the So- 
ciety mainly rested on these bodies. 

But in the year 1666, the form of our church 
government became more detailed and settled. G. 
Fox says in his journal under that date, “ ‘Then 
was I moved of the Lord to recommend the set- 
ting up of five monthly meetings of men and 
women Friends in the city (London) besides the 
womeu’s meetings and the quarterly meetings, to 
take care of God’s glory, and to admonish and ex- 
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hort such as walked disorderly or carelessly, and 
pot according to truth. For, whereas Friends had 
had only quarterly meetings, now truth was spread 
and Friends were grown more numerous, | was 
moved to recommend the setting up of monthly 
meetings throughout the nation.” In 1668, he 
writes thus—* the men’s meetings were settled 
throughout the nation. The quarterly meetings 
were generally settled before. 1 wrote also into 
Ireland, Scotland, Holland, Barbadoes, and seve- 
ral parts of America, advising Friends to settle 
their monthly meetings in those countries, for 
they had their quarterly meetings before.’ 

The quarterly meetings now received reports 
of the state of the society from the monthly 
meetings of which they were severally composed, 
and gave such directions to them as they thought 
right. Finally, in the year 1678, a general meet- 
ing of representatives from the quarterly meet- 
ings was convened in London; which received 
reports from those bodies, deliberated on the state 
of the Society, issued advices in the form of an 
epistle, and finally agreed to meet again, the fol- 
lowing year, in like manner. This representative 
assembly has since continued to meet every year 
in London, at or near “ the time called Whits- 
untide,” with unbroken regularity, to the present 
date ; and in it centres the authority of discipline 
for the whole Society in Great Britain. 

The reader will have observed that George Fox 
was led to recommend the setting up of women’s 
meetings both in London and in country places. 
These meetings, before very long, became as re- 
gular as those of the brethren ; being held at the 
same time with them, and being constituted on 
the same orderly system. While it belonged to the 
brethren only to form rules for the goveroment 
of the society, and ultimately tq carry them into 
effect, the women’s meetings were established for 
the purpose of exercising a wholesome care over 
their own sex. To this object, their attention was, 
from the beginning, exclusively directed, as is the 
case in the present day. 

We do not, however, forget that the gifts of the 
Spirit, and among others that of spiritual diseern- 
ment, are freely bestowed upon Christians of both 
sexes. When, therefore, our ministers apply to 
their monthly meetings for leave to travel in the 
work of the ministry, the women unite with the 
men, in the consideration of the subject. For the 
same reason they,as well as the brethren, are often 
appointed to the station of e/der, in which capacity 
it is their duty to watch over the ministry of both 
men and women. 

The free scope allowed to women in the exer- 
cise of the gifts of the spirit, and the share as- 
signed to them in the discipline of the church, 
are circumstances of a distinguishing character, 
which have produced very beneficial results to the 
Society of Friends. Not only have the Christian 
care and counsel as well as the gospel ministry of 
women been greatly blessed to the body at large ; 
but, under the grace of God, a more than common 
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stability has been imparted to the female charac- 
ter—this has wrought well for our domestic com- 
fort, for our temporal safety, and for our religious 
edification. 

(To be continued.) 


--————» 48> — — -—_—_ 
‘OUTLIVED HIS USEFULNESS.”’ 


We were riding along very slowly in the solemn 
measured tread which compels reflection. She, 
whose dust we were reverently depositing in peace- 
ful rest, was an aged Christian. For many years 
she had been foremost in every work of love and 
mercy. Generous, untiring and self-sacrificing,she 
had passed a long life of usefulness in her family, 
and in the church that she loved. Then years of 
infirmity and helplessness followed, and for many, 
many weary months those hands which had min- 
istered so cheerfully unto others, could not supply 
her own slightest need. And then her change 
came. 

“What a devoted Christian she was years 
ago,’ was remarked, “ but she has long outlived 
her usefulness. I have often wondered why such 
old people live. Such a one as Mrs. J , for 


instance, so perfectly helpless. She was prepared 
to die, we know, and yet she must have been 
weary of so burdensome a life.” 

“ Did she ever express herself as weary of 
life?” I asked. 

“Qh! no, she was as patient as a lamb. 


If I 
were to be ill for a long time, I should think it 
was intended to teach me patience. But she did 
not need such a discipline.” 

“ And her family—?” 

“It may have benefited them. Mary has 
waited upon her grandmother so long, she has 
grown like her, and has become a most lovely 
character, as gentle and self-denying.” 

“Did she retain her eyesight sufficiently to 
read ?”” 

“For several years past she has been quite 
blind. As her grandchildren would come in, she 
would ask them to read a single verse of the Bi- 
ble, and which of the most thoughtless would re- 
fuse so small a request ? and then she would, in 
her quiet way, make such varied, such beautiful 
applications of this one text. It was a precious 
commentary. I think that they will never forget 
sume of them. I know that she spent much of 
her time in prayer.” 

“Do you suppose she is praying now ?” 

“Certainly not. Her prayers are ended. We 
read of praises in Heaven; but of no interces- 
sions except those of Christ.” 

“ Has her family been blest apparently ?” 

‘€ All her children are in the church. Her el- 
dest son living, is our most active elder, and just 
before her death she heard of the conversion of 
two of her grandsons at the West, who had been 
in situations of peculiar temptation.” 

“ Do you think she remembered the church ?” 

“If you had known her, you would not ask 
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that. Her church was as dear unto her as the 
apple of her eye. She spent many a long hour in 
her sleepless nights in beseeching for blessings 
on the church, when the rest of the congregation 
were sleeping.” 

« Just now you wondered why God in his prov- 
idence protracted the life of aged Christians, 
when their days of active usefulness were over. 
And yet it seems evident, that in this case it was 
the means of teaching patience, gentleness, a 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and that in answer 
to her prayers many of her family have been 
hopefully converted. No ‘effectual fervent 
prayer of the righteous’ is ever lost. As this 
life is the only season for prayer, hers may have 
been protracted for this express purpose. For 
many generations, for aught you or I can tell, 
blessings temporal and spiritual may be granted 
in answer to the prayers of that helpless, bed- 
ridden Christian.” —S. S. Times. 


+ +8 


MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 


(Continued from page 487.) 


In the Fifth month he attended the Yearly 
Meeting in London. At the Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, an unusual number of certificates 
were granted for religious service abroad. These 
various concerns drew from him the following 
reflections :— 

“As I sat under the weighty consideration 
and disposal of these subjects, I felt a degree of 
rejoicing to spring in my heart, that there are 
still members who hold the promotion of the 
cause of righteousness in the earth dear to the 
best feelings of their hearts. It is indeed cause 
of heartfelt gratitude that the Divine Master is 
directing the feet of his messengers not only to 
the borders of this isle, but also into distant 
parts of the earth.” 

Elizabeth H. Walker, [of New York,] had a 
meeting with the younger part of the Society in 
London and the neighborhood. In noticing this 
meeting J. Y. has some discriminating remarks 
on the exercise of the ministry. 

“ During this as well as many other meetings 
for worship, I sat under religious exercise, but 
could seldom believe it required of me to take 
part in the public ministry. I often think, when 
many exercised brethren and sisters are present, 
there would be a danger of interrupting the 
true gospel order, if all were not careful tu wait 
on the Great Minister of the Sanctuary. If we 
patiently abide under the rightly baptizing 
power, what we may apprehend preparing in our 
hearts for utterance may often be delivered by 
others, and we only have to say, as it were, 
Amen. We may also be brought into a right 
willingness to speak in the Lord’s name, and 
still he excused ; this may be, perhaps, a prepara- 
tion of an offering which may be called for at 
another place. © the importance of knowing 
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the word rightly to be divided, and when and 
where the offering is required !” 

A part of Elizabeth H. Walker’s errand in 
coming to Europe was to visit the Friends in Ger- 
many; and it was proposed that John Yeardley 
should take charge of her and her companion, 
Christiana A. Price, of Neath, on his return to 
Pyrmont. They went together through Essex 
and Suffolk, having meetings on their way; but 
at Ipswich it appeared that C. A. Price’s health 
was unequal to the journey, and Elizabeth H. 
Walker proceeded to Hull to cross the water 
from thence with another company of Friends 
who were bound for the continent. J. Y. was 
thus left to proceed alone to Pyrmont, and he 
sailed from Harwich on the 19th of the Sixth 
month. 

In the Seventh month, 1824, Thomas Shillitoe 
and Elizabeth H. Walker came to Pyrmont, and 
to the latter J. Y. gave his assistance in various 
religious engagements. After her departure he 
again visited Minden, with the neighboring vil- 
lages of Eidinghausen and Hille. His visit to 
the last-named place (Ist mo. 13th, 1825,) was 
marked by a singular circumstance. 

“Finding a sudden draft [in my mind] to be 
at the reading meeting in Hille, to begin at two 
o'clock, there seemed but little time; however, 
proposing it to my dear friend John Rasche, he 
was quite willing to accompany me, and driving 
quickly we came in due time. When the [meet- 
ing] was over, the Friends told me they thought 
it very remarkable that we should come unex- 
pectedly on that day, and that what was com- 
municated after the reading was particularly 
suited to the state of a woman Friend present, 
who was laboring under the temptation that she 
had committed the unpardonable sin, and could 
find no rest day or night. 1 could not prevent 
them from expressing their thaukfulness for such 
a mark of Providential interference, in this way 
to afford the poor woman a little relief and en- 
couragement.”’ 

Four days afterwards, baving then returned to 
Friedensthal, J. Y. adds :—“‘ Since our visit to 
Hille, the person above-mentioned is dead !” 





The depression under which John Yeardley 
labored, from the loss of that comfortable pres- 
ence of his Lord which had been almost from 
his youth as a lamp shining continually upon his 
head, seems to have reached its lowest point in| 
the early part of this year. Under date of the 
24th of the Second month, he says :— 

“T have this morning once more been enabled 
to pour out my sorrowful spirit before the Father 
of mercies in a way that has afforded me some | 
relief and encouragement. In bitterness, and, I 
may almost say, in agony of soul have I spread 
before him some of those circumstances which 
have been a cause of unspeakable distress to mel 


have my ways and steps regulated by thy holy 
will. Therefore, I beseech thee, have mercy on 
my faults, and blot out from thy remembrance 
all my sins, and everything wherein I have in 
weakness offended thee; and be pleased to give 
me strength to become more perfectly and last- 
ingly thine. O how sensibly do I feel my own 
weakness, and that without thee I can do no- 
thing, not for a moment preserve my own steps.” 

In the midst of his discouragement his mind 
was directed towards the accomplishment of an- 
other part of the commission which had been 
entrusted to him before he left England,—viz., 
to sojourn for a time amongst the Friends in the 
South of France. Accordingly, early in the 
Third month he went to Minden, and laid before 
the Two-months’ Meeting his intention of going 
to Congenies for this purpose, and also of seek- 
ing a religious interview with some serious people 
in the neighborhood of Cologne. 

“This information,” he says, “ was received 
by my friends with much sympathy and, I trust, 
weightiness of spirit, and 1 felt a little strength- 
ened by the expression of their feelings and 
unity with me in this concern. A certificate of 
their approbation was ordered to be drawn up. 
No creature on earth knows how this prospect 
humbles me. I always think I am dealt with in a 
remarkable manner,—somewhat different perhaps 
from others. Notwithstanding all the seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties which stand in the 
way, and which are far too numerous to particu- 
larize, my peace is connected with my obedience. 
What will be the result I know not; the way 
appears not yet quite clear as to the time of 
departure. © Lord, favor me to wait on thee 
for the spirit of discernment not to step forth in 
the wrong time.” 

The obedience which he practised in com- 
mitting himself in simple faith to this religious 
prospect, prepared the way for a temporal blessing. 
as well as for the return of inward joy. He little 
knew, when persecuted by the Accuser of the 


| brethren, and mourning over the weakness of his 


own corrupt nature, that his Lord was about to 
provide for him a congenial and helpful com- 
panion, in the room of her whose loss had left 
him solitary in the world. Without this timely 
sacrifice of his own will, it could not have been 


| so easy for him to make the journey to France 


in the way in which it was done, and which was 
the means of bringing about the union which 
shed so much comfort on the remainder of his life. 

Between two and three months after the meet- 
ing at Minden, he received the information that 
Martha Savory, accompanied by Martha Towell, 
was about to pay a religious visit to the Friends 
of Pyrmont and Minden. He had been intro- 
duced in London to Martha Savory as a minister 


of the gospel, and one who had been abroad in 
its service, but his acquaintance with her seems 
to have been slight. On receiving this intelli- 
gence, he writes :— 


for many months past, and rendered me unfit for 
almost every service, temporal or spiritual. 
“Thou knowest, O gracious Father, I long to 
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“The prospect ai seeing a = dear Friends 
from my native land would be cheering, but I 
am really so cast down that I seem as if [ could 
not, and almost dare not, rejoice in anything. 
May this low proving season answer the end for 
which it is permitted !” 

As he apprehended the Friends who were 
coming from Englaud might require a guide, 
John Yeardley went to meet them at Rotterdam. 
His journey, and the singular coincidence of 
Martha Savory’s concern with his own, are de- 
scribed in a letter to his brother, written after 
his return from Holland. 


**Friedensthal, Pyrmont, 7th mo. 14th, 1825 


“ My dear brother,—On my return from Hol- 
land I received thy long and very interesting 
letter. Martha Savory and her companion 
Martha Towell are now acceptably with us. 
They expect to spend two or three months with 
us, and then we have some prospect of going in 
company to the South of France. As this has 
fallen out in a rather remarkable manner, it may 
not be amiss just to explain it tothee. We were 
entire strangers to each other’s concern; but as 
soon as my friends in London heard of my pros- 
pect from the copy of the minutes of our Two- 
months’ Meeting and of my certificate, dear 
William Allen wrote to me desiring a more 
particular description of my views, time of de- 
parture, &c., and mentioned at the same time 
M. S.’s concern, which had already passed the 
Quarterly Meeting, and it was fully expected she 
would be liberated [by the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders] to visit Pyrmont and Minden, and 
afterwards, if suitable company offe re d, proceed 
to some parts of the banks of the Rhine, 
Switzerland, in the South of 
France. I wrote to W. A., and explained to 
him my prospect, which was to visit a few indi- 
viduals in the neighborhood of ( ‘ologne and pass 
through Switzerland to Congenies. I then re- 
ceived a letter from our dear friend M. Savory, 
stating that she and W. A. had been much 
struck with the remarkable coincidence in our 
views ; our prospects being to the same places 
and in the same way; and that it seemed in the 
pointing of Truth for us to join in company. 

“ Fifth mo. 26th, I left Friedensthal to visit 
my friends in Minden and its neighborhood ; 
and after spending about two weeks there, I felt 
very much inclined to give our friends the 
meeting at Rotterdam. I set off, accordingly, 
the 7th of the Sixth month, and travelled seven 
days through a desert country to Amsterdam. | 
went almost one-half of the way by water, across 
the Zuider Zee from Zwolle to Amsterdam. 
After — a few days in Amsterdam, I 
went, with J. 8. Mollet, who is the only Friend 
in that city, to Rotterdam, where we met with 
M.S. and M.T. Thomas Christy, junior, had 
accompanied them from London. M. 8. had 
letters of recommendation to many persons in 


and Congenies, 
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Kantian: ain we visited ; and though some 
of them were first-rate chavactem i in the plac e, it 
is surprising with what affection and kindness 
they received us. J. 8. Mollet accompanied us 
to Pyrmont.” 

At Rotterdam, John Yeardley and his com- 
panions made the acquaintance of a “ very in- 
teresting missionary student, who believes he has 
a call to go on a mission to the Greeks, and is 
waiting for an opening: his name is Giitzlaff.” 
At Amsterdam, a letter from Giitzlaff introduced 
them to the priest of the Greek church in that 
city, Helanios Paschalides, a man of child-like 
spirit, and long schooled in affliction, who had 
become awakened to his own religious wants, 
and who believed himself called to return to 
Greece and instruct his countrymen. These two 
interviews are memorable, as being, probably, 
the commencement of the strong interest which 
J.and M. Y. evinced in the Greek people, and 
which issued, years afterwards, in a religious 
tour in that country. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘© T have reserved to myself seven thousand men, who 
have not bowed the knee to the image of Baal.” 


tom. 
ll: 4, 


This paraphrase, by the apostle, of the words 
addressed to Elijah, appears to sustain the 
Calvinistic doctrine attributed to some other pas- 
sages in the writings of Paul, or rather the 
construction put upon them by those who ad- 
here to that doctrine ; but, on a careful compari 
sion of this with the original, the 
support that this peculiar doctrine receives from 
it is so greatly modified as to be scarcely distin- 
guishable from the more Catholic one published 
by Peter—“ God is no re specte r of persons to 
which it seems to be opposed. The part of the 
Old Testament Scripture to which Paul refers, 
is understood to be—1 Kings 19: 18. “Yet I 
have left me seven thousand in Israel, all the 
knees which have not bowed down unto Baal.” 

Now, this apparent discrepancy should not 
lessen our confidence in the writings of the 
Apostle, but rather prompt us to imitate the 
“noble” Bereans, who “ searched the Scriptures 
daily, whether these things were so.” The 
foree of the passage depends, of course, upon the 
signification of the word translated—“ / have 
reserved to myself.” The Greek word which is 


passa ge 


thus translated is hate/e/pon—a compound word, 
of kata, intense, and /eipo, to leave; in 
rious forms it occurs twenty-five times in the 


its va- 


New Testament; in only one instance (above 
quoted) it is rendered, I have reserved ; in near- 
ly all the others it has the sense of baud ing, or 
left, forsaken by man, and not by God. The 
marginal reading of 1 Kings 19: 18, is, J will 
leave, and i is the translation of the Hebrew word 
shar, which, in some other instances, is ren- 
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dered residue, re abibe,.s as dough left for 
leaven. 

Weighing these things impartially, one is 
led to see that the sense of arbitrary, uncondi- 
tional election or rejection, is not sustained in 
this passage, and the responsibility of accepting 
or rejecting the proffered means of grace and 
salvation, falls, not upon the Giver, but upon 
those to whom it is freely offered. 

“T will give unto him that is athirst of the 
fountain of the water of life freely.” H. M. 

te 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL REFORM. 


The enclosed article from the Philadelphia 
Inquire r on™ Boston School Reform,” is cer- 
tainly a move in the right direction. I have 
long thought the practice of giving children, 
under, say, twelve years of age, lessons to study 
in the intermission of school, highly injurious ; 
the usual five hours of application being ,in my 
opinion, quite as much as is proper. The bal- 
ance of the day should be given to healthful 
sports or useful and active occupation in the 
garden, workshop or elsewhere, that the physi- 
cal developement may keep pace with the mental. 


We frequently see children suffer in health { 


from too constant application to their books, 
when by a partial or entire withdrawal from 
school for a season, the usual state of health 


has been quickly regained. And in many cases | 


too, by the pursuance of the system alluded to, 
the parent becomes actually the teacher ; the 
child merely going to school to recite the les- 
sons which have been well taught at home. 

I desire that Friends who have the good of 
our youth at heart, may be willing to look 
this important matter, and see if some change 
cannot be advantageously made in our present 
schvol system. A PARENT. 


Among the latest items of interest to those 
who investigate the great subject of education, 
is one to the effect that the Boston School Com- 
mittee has strictly forbidden the assignment of 
lessons for study out of school, for girls. The city 
physicians have become convinced that the evils 
resulting from the ‘cramming system,’’ which 
has hitherto prevailed, are truly alarming. The 
plan, it is said, “ of keeping up an unremitting 
pressure during and out of school hours, is per- 
nicious, wicked and suicidal, frequently resulting 
in a broken constitution, feebleness, insanity and 
death.” 

Those who are aware of the vast array of con- 
siderations, we should say of human interests, 
which are summed up in that one word, educa- 
tion, can hardly fail to sympathize with any ef- 
fort, though it should prove to be only an exper- 
iment, which can aid the great cause which it 
represents. The entire future of society, its mor- 
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al and social changes, the great questions of 
progress and of reform, industrial development 
and intellectual culture, may be entirely compre- 
hended in the education of coming generations 
Already the vast truth is gradually forcing it- 
self upon the first minds of the age, and espe- 
cially of those rationally progressive minds who 
occupy a position between fossil conservatives and 
revolutionary radicals, that education is at pre- 
sent a science only in its rudiments, only in its 
a, b, c, and that those who insist that “all the 
schooling in the world does not develope the 
moral nature,” should be answered with this fact 
“education in its full sense does not as yet 
xist.”” 

The first step has, however, been taken. We 
already see in many parts of the country writers 
or teachers who are beginning to insist on a due 
balance being preserved in education between 
the moral, the physical and intellectual demands 
of the young being, who is to be trained into 
something like a fully developed creature. Hith- 
erto an imperfect and merely intellectual tuition 
has been all that was understood by education. 
Mind was to be developed, come what might, 
and the body be left to take care of itself. In 
fact the old system, what with many punishments, 
such as deprivation of meals, and infliction of 
extra hours of study, actually attacked health, 
and often with serious results. The evil was the 
greater because in this country the young are 
generally permitted to indulge in luxuries un- 
known to the children even of noblemen in 
Europe. 

Finally, the results of the want of health-cul- 
ture, and of an excessive mental strain, began to 
manifest themselves most disastrously. Books 
were published showing that in our Atlantic 
cities, not more than one female in a hundred 
retained permanent vigorous health through 
life. Finally, the physicians took the matter up. 
The death of a young girl at a boarding school 
brought out the fact, that in many schools the 
pupils were expected to study from rising until 
retiring, one hour of walking, and two, or some- 
times three, hours devoted to meals, being the 
only time allowed for recuperating the physical 
energies, and this in face of the fact that a 
healthy animal organization, while growing, re- 
quires not less than six hours of daily exercise. 
The old maxim of mens sana in corpore sano, 
‘a healthy mind in a healthy body,” began to 
be understood with weightier significance. And 
now it is beginning to be generally admitted 
that physical training, conducted on scientific 
principles, as suggested by the Swede, Dr. Ling, 
and perfected by the Germans, should form an 
essential part of all education, and that old tupto, 
“| strike,” should be conjugated not only philo- 
logically in the Greek grammar, but physically 
in the gymnasium. 

As regards the Boston reform above cited, all 
we can say is, that if it be assumed that the 
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pupils are » expected to learn as much as ‘before, | 
it will be found that two things will be required | 
—Physical training and first-class teachers. | 
With these, it is undoubtedly true that more 
can be learned in less time than under the old sys- | 
tem. An houra day, in school, with an enthusias- | 
tic and able teacher, is sufficient to teach a pupil | 
to read a language in one year. But interest must | 
be awakened in the scholar, and he must be) 
cheerful and healthy. Mr. Root, a teacher of 
New Haven, found that with a carefully organ- 
ized and applied system of amusement and exer- 
cise, his scholars learned much more in a edt 
less time than under the old system, while the | 
moral nature was very much benefited. Nerv-| 
ous, morbid, and sickly organizations are, on the 
whole, far more prone to wanderings of the| 
imagivation and to vice, than others. 
Every reform should be taken with full allow- | 
ance. In suggesting any new scheme, especially | 
in education, regard should always be had to the | 
fact that educ ation involves the three conditions| 
already spoken of, and that these can only be| 
perfee stly deve lop. d by men of first-class genius. 
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THE MINISTRY. 
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I never suffered myself to criticise it, but act- 
ed on the uniform principle of endeavoring to | 
obtain from what I heard all the edification 
which it afforded. This is a principle which | 
would warmly recommend to my young friends 
in the present day; for nothing can be more | 
mischievous than for learners to turn teachers 
and young hearers, critics. I am persuaded 
that it is often the means of drying up the 
waters of life in the soul; and sure | that 
an exact method of weighing words and balane- 
in what we hear, a miserable 
exchange for tenderness of spirit, and for the 
dews of heaven. 


um, 


W is 


ing doctrines, 


~~. 
SILENT MEMB!RS 


It is not long since we read a paragraph in 
some one of the daily journals, in which a dis- 
tinguished member of the British Parliament 
gave an emphatic utterance to his sense of the 
value and usefulness of those whom he called 
the “silent members” of that great assembly. 
They were the quiet laborers, by whose noiseless 
work and vigilant shrewdness, the action of the 
body was made easy and safe, and the interests of | 
the public preserved from the wiles of artful and 
unscrupulous men. The newspapers did not often 
contain their names; the reporter's profession 
would have been useless, had they been left to 
give it business; and the great mass of the na- 
tion knew little of their secret, unobserved labors 
for the public good. But these labors were felt } 
in every part of legislation, and had an influence 


Ds’ 


| denial, and 





which their more prominent and conspicuous col- 
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Sennen in P seliacsent were ready and glad to ac- 
knowledge and honor. 

These persons, and the acknowledgment thus 
made of their valuable influence and labors, have 
reminded us of the same class, as they are found 
in the church of Christ. In all churches there 
are “silent members,” who are withal most ef- 
fective members, and who add largely to the in- 
| fluence and prosperity of the church. Their si- 


| lence, of course, is something very different from 
| indifference or indolence. 


It is rather the noise- 
less working of true, patient energy, constantly 
manifesting itself, but asking not for observation, 
either of itself or its fruits. Such members are 
to be prize d, not because of their words, but for 
their blessed and quiet deeds. 

Sometimes the “ silent member” is a stricken 
invalid, condemned to pass away days or years in 
the chamber, or upon the bed. Shut out from 
the world and from the sweet privileges of the 
sanctuary, there is nothing left for the secluded 
one to do, but to lift up the voice of prayer in 
behalf of the church and the world. And this 
she does daily, perhaps hourly, with the fervency 
and freedom of one accustomed to draw near to 
God. Could we see the secret links which con- 
nect prayer with its answer, we might see that the 
prayer of the lonely sufferer is drawing a blessing 
upon the minister as he preaches, or opening some 
closed hearts to the words whose entrance gives 
light. And thus the member who is absent, and 
dwells alone in her chamber, is present as a spir- 
itual power in the crowded church. 

We have seen also a childless widow, in whose 


, | home there was little left to cheer, and whose lot 


was perpetual sadness, by her visits to the houses 


|of the poor and the wretched, by ministering to 


the wants of the needy, and waiting at the couch 
of the sick, commend religion to others with a 
power which eloquent words failed to attain. Her 
walks were hidden, for the most part, from the 
church and the world. Her labors of love and 
patience were performed where few are disposed 
to follow, and she would have shrunk from their 
emblazonment. She went quietly to her place in 
the church ; she joined devoutly in the public 
worship of God ; but she found her place of self- 
of labor for Christ, in the hovels 
where vice and want lie down together. Per- 
haps, in a future day of trial, it will be found 
that her work was a better work than much more 
openly and more noisily done. 

Sometimes, it is a quiet, pains-t taking Sunday- 
school teacher, who becomes so effective in his 
unobtrusive work. His voice is not heard, except 
by the small group who gather around him from 
week to week. He devotes himself to his class, 
and aspires not to any notoriety in the school. 
He is faithful, diligent, end punctual. He loves 
his boys, and loves their souls, and in secret he 
prays for them, with longings of heart for their 
salvation. And oftentimes the church is surprised 
to see how many youths come from the class of 
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this modest, retiring young man, to give them-| 


selves to God before the great congregation. The 
“silent member” is felt to have a power with 
God which gives him power with man. 

We do not wish to be understood as intending 
to cast any slur by these words, upon those who 
are accustomed to be prominent in good and use- 
ful works. There must needs be leaders in every 
flock. There must be men of words, as well as 
men of deeds. But we wish those who shun a 
public and prominent appearance in the church, 
to feel that there are places where they can work, 
unobserved and undisturbed ; and, if they work 
faithfully and perseveringly there, they can 
honor the Master and advance the church. In 
the “ great house,” there is a place for all, and 
a task forall. Only let all work—work patiently, 
prayerfully, and constantly —S. S. Times. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 14, 1860. 


emoir of Mary Cappe r, published by “The 
Association of Friends for the 
Xeligious and Useful Knowledge,” and for sale 
at their Depository, No. 109 North Tenth St., 

Philadelphia. 

This volume will be found worthy of a careful 
perusal. From the earliest to the latest years 
of an unusually lengthened life, the sweet in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit shine in the charac- 
ter of Mary Capper with a brightness, which, we 
think, cannot fail to attract others to follow the 
blessed Saviour, in whom she believed, and found 
the peace that passeth all understanding. 

An incident, which occurred in her early 
youth, is thus recorded by her :— 

“ Being tempted to take some fruit in a garden 
where I was unobserved, and being on the point 
of gathering it, a sudden check arrested me. I 
cannot distinctly describe it, but I walked from 
the spot with a sweetness of inward peace, inde- 
scribable, such as I think I had never before 
known; and it arose in my heart, and has re- 
mained in my understanding, this was the teack- 
ing of the grace of God; or, in other words, of 
the Holy Spirit !” 

As she approached womanhood, her faithful- 
ness to this Divine Monitor soon led her into the 
way of the Cross. Possessed of a lively imagina- 
tion and warm feelings, the sacrifices called for 
involved very close self-denial. But she became 
in some measure acquainted with the value of 
the Pearl of great price, and determined to sell 
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all to obtain it. Her parents being closely at- 
tached to the church of England, were earnestly 
opposed to the convictions which were strength- 
ening in her mind, that it would be her duty to 
become a member of the Religious Society of 
Friends. The conflict on this account was severe 
“No earthly satisfaction,” she remarks, in a 
letter to her sister, “could equal that of being 
approved by my parents; but I cannot act con- 
trary to what I believe tends to my advancement 
in faithful obedience to the law of God; the law 
which [ find written in my own heart; for [ 
believe from that law shall a man be judged. 
When faithfully followed, it cannot, it will not, 
lead him from the Supreme Good.” 

She became a member of the Society of Friends 
Her 


father died about this time, but there is reason 


in 1785, and soon appeared as a minister. 


to believe that her mother became reconciled, 
and was convinced of the rectitude of her mo- 
tives. 

As it is not the purpose of this article to pre- 
sent any thing more than a brief notice of this 
instructive volume, we will close with a passage 
showing that, near the close of her long and 
eventful life, her unwavering reliance was still 
on her Saviour and his unspeakable gift. It 
was written in her 83d year—“ The Holy Spirit, 
the Saviour’s gift, is to this day my Comforter, 
carrying on, as | humbly hope, the great work of 
sanctification throughout, in body, soul and spirit 
From my early years, I had a secret belief that 
religion was pure and holy, and that it led to 
purity and holiness of life; and I was induced 
to consider that the Society of Friends manifest- 
ed more consistency of manners and conduct 
than was discoverable among others. The funda- 
mental faith of the Society in a crucified Saviour 
as a Redeemer, and a Reconciler to God the 
Father, I have never doubted; and had there 
been a more faithful obedience to that Spirit 
which leads out of error, I am inclined to be- 
lieve we had not been so scattered a people as 
we are at this day.” 

3 —- + — 

PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEgetTInG.—The time 
for the assembling of this body the present year, 
will occur on the 16th inst. Its own members 
cannot but anticipate its proceedings with pain- 
ful anxiety, while Friends belonging to the other 
Yearly Meetings feel an earnest desire that it 
may again occupy its proper place as an integral 
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part of the Society. Having by connecting it- 


self with the separate Yearly Meeting in Ohio, 
so far separated from all the regularly established 
Yearly Meetings as to render a cessation of cor- 


respondence on their part necessary, it stands in 


an isolated position, distracted within itself, and | 


depriving many of its members, and the members 
of other Yearly Meetings, of their individual 
rights in the Society at large. 


sion and decay, and a disregard of important pro- 


visions of the discipline must exist and increase 
amongst us while this state of things is continued. 

In looking over a collection of the Epistles of 
London Yearly Meeting during a period of 176 
years, we have been forcibly struck with the 
frequent evidence they afford of a preservation 
in true Christian love and unity and of a con- 
stant and unfailing concern to maintain harmony 


of action. ‘“‘ We havea very loving and refresh- 


ing assembling together,” says the Epistle of 


1688, “and the glory of the divine power and 
presence of God hath shined upon us from day 
to day, to our great consolation; and a sweet har- 
mony, love and concord hath appeared amongst 


Xe. 


In 1722 it was said—“ This our solemn assem- 


us;” 


bly, with the affairs properly pertaining thereto, 
hath been held and managed in great love and 
peace, to our comfort; and living praises, with 
humble thanksgiving, have been therein rendered 
to our merciful God, through his dear Son, Jesus 
Christ, for his tender mercies and privileges we 
enjoy respecting our religious and civil liberties.” 
We might fill pages with similar extracts. 
About the middle of the 18th century, our 
Society in England was in a “ low state,” but 
through the zealous, persevering labors of faithful 
l’riends, 


a revival was experienced 


the London Epistle used this language :—“ We 


, and in 1758 


ure bound, in deep humility, reverently to ac- 
knowledge that we have been eminently favored 
in this, our annual assembly, with the virtue of 
that unction from the Holy One, which is the 
fundamental principle and life of our religion, 
and the crown of our meetings; by the help 
whereof, affairs have been conducted in much 
brotherly love and condescension, to our great 
satisfaction, and to the praise of our gracious 


God,” &e. 


. | 
Two years later, exactly a century ago, the 


Yearly meeting was enabled to say: 


“ We have 


abundant cause, with deep thankfulness, to praise 


Weakness, confu- | 
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and magnify the name of our God, and humbly 
to acknowledge his goodness extended to us, in 
| this our large and solemn assembly ; the weighty 
| affairs whereof, through divine assistance, have 
|been transacted in much broth rly love and 
Christian condescension,” Xe. 

Our readers know how different from the con- 
dition thus described, has been the experience of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting during the last 
fifteen years. Happy would it be for the mem- 
bers individually and collectively, if, eschewing 
a self-righteous spirit, they would, in lowliness 
'of mind, each esteeming another better than 
himself, put on the spirit of wisdom, love and 
charity, return again to unity with their brethren, 


and thus enter into harmonious labor for the re- 





moval of whatever may be obstructing the true 
| progress and prosperity of the Church. 


~~ > 


| Drep, near Wilmington, Kansas Territory, on the 


| 8th of 7th mo., 1859, Ayn Harvey, wife of Henry 
Harvey, in the 62d year of her age; an exemplary 
member of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Clinton Co., 
Ohio. 

In the year 1830, at the solicitation of the Com- 
mittee of Indiana Yearly Meeting, who had the care 
of the Shawnee Indians at Waughpaughkonnetta, 
Ohio, she, with her husband, undertook the care of 
the school there: in which service, notwithstanding 
| she had the care of several children of her own, she 
| devoted most of her energy and time to the promo- 
tion of the object in view. She performed her duties 
| while there to the entire satisfaction of Friends, and 
'so as to gain the affection and confidence of the In- 

dians. In the year 1840, at the earnest request of 
| the same Committee, she again consented to go with 
| her husband and children, to follow those objects of 
her former care to their distant home, west of the 
| Mississippi. She there spent two years more in the 
| arduous work of teaching the Indians in the arts of 
| civilization. She performed the duties which de- 
| volved upon her there in such a manner as to again 
| obtain the full approbation of Society, as well as the 
|love and gratitude of the objects of her solicitous 
| care; the retrospect of which she often remarked 
produced peace and satisfaction of mind, in the re- 
flection that she had given up to do the best she 
could in’ the work assigned her. She endured 
much fatigue and exposure in travelling to and from 
this remote mission. In the year 1850, she went 
with her husband to reside with another tribe of In- 
dians in Kansas, where she availed herself of many 
opportunities of relieving the sufferings of the Indians, 
which she ever did, with sympathetic kindness. She 
| remained with her family in that Territory, through 
‘all the troubles and struggles for freedom. In her 
illness it was remarked to her that she knew where 
to put her trust and confidence, and she replied, ‘‘I 
put my trust in that Arm of power that has so often 
preserved me. I am not afraid to trust Him, for he 
| will save me.’ 


| 


’ 


, At Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 27th of 3d mo, 
last, Daniet Taser, in the 64th year of his age; an 
Elder of Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He will be remembered by many in the Western 
| Yearly Meetings of Friends, and in the provinces of 
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New emew ick and Nova Sestin, having twice trav- 
elled through those parts as companion to those who 
were engaged in the ministry. For some time past 
he had been endeavoring to set his temporal affairs 
in order, which he completed with much care during 
the early part of his illness, expressing a belief that 
it would be his last sickness. He endured his suf- 
ferings with Christian fortitude, his hopes of salva- 
tion being centered in the merits and mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus. To a friend who inquired if he was 
easy in his mind and willing to depart, he replied 
that he “ felt an evidence that He who had been with 
him from his youth up would not forsake him now, 
when he was old and gray-headed.’’ For those who 
called to see him during his sickness, he had a word 
of tender counsel and encouragement. A few mo- 
ments before his departure he articulated, ‘‘ Sweet 
peace, sweet peace! oh, how sweet!’’ and passed 
quietly away. 


Diep, At the residence of her step-father, Samuel 
8. Jordan, near Rockville, Parke Co., Ind., Pearcy 
Anw OvTLAND, in the 20th year of herage; a ‘member 
of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Her virtuous conduct and affectionate disposition 
endeared her to those who knew her. Notwithstand- 
ing she appeared to lead a pions life, yet it seemed, 
before she could enter the desired haven prepared 
for the righteous, there was a work of regeneration to 
be done, in which she was much exercised, and she ad- 
vised her young friends not to put off this great work 
until bodily disease should seize them. After a 
severe illness of about five days, she quietly breathed 
her last, leaving the consoling belief that our loss was 
her eternal gain. 


, On the 17th of 3d mo. last, at the residence 
of his son, Rosert Moses Ketuy, in the 87th year of 
his age ; an elder and member of Bloomfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Parke Co., Ind. He emigrated 
from South Carolinato Ohio in the year 1804, and to 
Parke Co., Indiana, in 1827; and was one of those 
who set up and sustained the Monthly Meeting, of 
which he continued to be an exemplary member, and 
most of the time he filled the station of an Elder. 
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Memoir of Mary Capper, late of Birmingham, 
[England,] a Minister of the Society of Friends, 
being an abridgement from the volume, edited by 
Katherine Backhouse, published in 1847. Price 19 
cts., by mail 27 cts. Wa. Macniven, 

Box 2149, Philadelphia, Pa 
lt. 
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Memoir of Exizasetru T. Kine, with extracts from 
her Letters and Journal, 2d edition. Price 40 cents, 
or by mail 50 cents. On sale by Wm. Macniven, 

No. 109 North Tenth St., Philada. 
U. Hunt & Sov, 


4 mo. 7.-2t. No. 62 North Fourth St. 
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NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL, AT PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will open on 
Fourth day, 5th mo. 2d, when all pupils admitted are 
desired to be present for classification. Applications 
for admission should be addressed to the Principal, 


JOSEPH CARTLAND, 


4 mo. 7.-3t. Providence, R. I. 
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NEW FREE-LABOR PRINTS. 


Just received, in store, a full assortment of neat 
atyles of Prints, suited to the season; also constant- 
ly making additions to the stock, from the products 
of the Free-Labor Mill. Geo. W. Taytor, 

Fifth and Cherry streets. 

Books published by the ‘‘ Association of Friends 
for the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowledgé,”’ 
and for sale at their Depository, No. 109 North 
Tenth St., Philadelphia :— 

Retail. If mailed. 
1—A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry, . 14 cts. 19 cts. 
2—Views of American Slavery a 

Century ago, . ; ° om 21 
3—Youthful Pilgrims, ‘ o ae 21 
4—A Memoir of William Penn, 17 ‘ 24 

Selection from the Epistles 

of George Fox, is ; . 19 
6—A Selection from the Letters 

of Isaac Penington, ° =e 21 
7—A Memoir of Maria Fox, . 

8—A Memoir of Daniel Wheeler, 

and hisVisit to the Pacific Isles, 
9—Aunt Jane’s Verses for Chil- 

dren, Illustrated, . ° . 
10—Rambles of a Naturalist, 

with Life of the Author, Dr. 

Godman, 
11—The Life of Margaret Fox, 

om of George Fox, : 

—Fuller on Religious Dec ‘len- 

sion, . . 

13—A Memoir of Thomas Story, 
14—The Vegetable Kingdom, iE 

lustrated, . , ° 
15—Waring’s Hymns and Selec- 

tions, . . 
16—Sketch of the Rise of the Re- 

ligious Society of Friends ; 

their Doctrines and Discipline, 
17—Memoirs of Jonathan Hutch- 

inson, with Selections from his 

Letters, . ° i ee ee a 
18—Memoir of his Capper a * 27 “ 

When 1 set is taken, a discount of 15 per cent. is 
allowed. Of Books at 14 and 15 cts. retail, 8 copies 
are sold for $1; those at 17 and 18 cts. retail, 7 
copies for $1; and those at 20 cts. retail, 6 copies 
for $1. On orders of 50 copies or upwards, a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. is made from the above retail 
prices, thus offering an inducement to co-ordinate 
associations, committees, or individuals who wish to 
purchase for distribution. [The additional charge 
made as above for postage is not subject to any dis- 
count. ] 


Persons wishing any of the above works sent by 
mail, will please inclose the price, including postage, 
in a letter addressed to Wm. Macniven, Agent. 

Box 2149 Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee 
A NEW MONARCH OF THE BARN-YARD. 
THE AGAMI, 

Although long known to naturalists, this bird 
has not long been definitely classed. Some have 
assigned it a place among the pheasants ; Buffon 
placed it among the gallinaceous varieties ; but, 
more recently, C uvier has classed it among the 
Gralle—an order of birds with long naked legs, 
which are adapted for wading in the streams and 
marshes, where they are accustomed to seek their 
food. It is a native of South America, where it 
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abounds in the Rineata of Guiana; and it seems 
to be allied to the crane by the length of its legs 
and the rapidity of its course ; to the pheasant, 
by the met tallic brilliancy of the plumage which 
adorns its breast; and to the domestic hen, by 
the conformation of its beak and the scantiness 
of its wings, but, above all, by its habitudes. It 
is so naturally inclined to seek the friendship of 
man, that even when captured full-grown, it 
speedily becomes tame, and never after seeks to 
return to a wild state. Those which inhabit the 
denser forests are by no means wild, and, before 
taking to flight on the approach of a sportsman, 
ve nerally give him plenty of time to aim with 
deliberation. C onsequently, its pursuit offers 
but few attractions to the lovers of the chase, 
since it is attended with no other difficulty than 
that of finding the game. 

It is in French and Dutch Guiana that the 
agami is most frequently seen in a state of com- 
plet e domestication. There it 
the care of the dwellings and of the yards. By 
its ery it gives notice of the approac +h of a stran- 
ger, and it menaces with its powerful beak the 
legs of those who venture to approach before 
the arrival of one of the inmates. 
this duty with all the sagacity of the dog, for, 
like him, it recognizes the friends of the family, 
and proportions its hostile demonstrations to the 
respectability of the appearance of the intruder. 


By some of the colonists, too, it is preferred to 
the dog as a guardian for sheep ; because it can- 
not, as he is apt to do when in a state of irrita- | 
tion, seriously injure the young and feeble of the 


flock ; while at the same time it is fully equal to 
him in watchfulness and agility. 

But the true plac e of the agami is in the poul- 
try-yard. There it performs, with a zeal, a pa- 
tience, and a tact, which are truly wonderful, 
functions which it alone is ez aps able of dise harg- 
ing. The accounts which have been given by 
travellers of the performances of these anime als, 
have been so novel and extraordinary as to cause 
them to be regarded with much hesitation and 
distrust ; but they have recently been shown to 
be altogether trustworthy, by observations made 
upon their habits and doings in the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris. 
is reserved for the larger species of fowl, a hen 
agami has, by its united intelligence and 
strength, constituted itself the sovereign ruler of 
the community ; and it is very interesting to ob- 
serve how, in the performance of its self-im- 
posed duty, it maintains order in the inclosure. 
It watches over the young, protects the feeble, 
restrains the strong, and prevents or puts an end 
to quarrels, by an intervention which is feared 
even by the most sturdy and rebellious. 


is charged with | 
| ren, always showing a preference for the young 


It performs | 


There, in the inclosure which | 


| ap pros ac shes 





This| to exercise its usual vigilance and care ; 
individual has, however, one fault, (arising, The} up at the slightest noise ; 
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hatched in the inclosure, and charging itself ex- 
clusively with their care and support—of course 
to the great discomfiture of the bereaved moth- 
ers. This is, unquestionably, a serious abuse of 
authority—though, it must be confessed, in this 
it only resembles the political authority which 
resides near it, and which kindly takes under its 
fostering care everybody and everything; but 
still, the solicitude which the agami displays 
towards its charge, and their well-being under 
its care, may well dispose us to forgiveness. In 
the season it may be seen surrounded by a flock 
of chickens and ducklings of various species, 
sometimes gravely pacing tu and fro in the sun, 
and at others keeping off those of its subjects 
which are able to provide for themselves, but 
which wish to get at the food which is prepared 
for the younger members of the community. 
This food, which consists of bread-crumbs, seeds, 
salad, and occasionally a little fine chopped meat, 
the agami carefully distributes to its foster child- 


the ailing, and the least voracious of the tribe. 

But while thus busily engaged in tending its 
numerous family, the watchful creature is care- 
fully observing all that transpires in the other 
parts of its dominions; taking note, especially, of 
the proceedings of the known quarrellers and 
bullies among its subjects. At the first agression 
of any of these tyrants it utters a shrill ery, and, 
if that is not heeded, it strides forward to the 
scene of conflict, and deals the offender a blow 
with its beak, which makes him speedily desist, 
and fly for shelter to the remotest corner of the 
place ; whither he is sometimes pursued, when 
the case ig an aggravated one, and severely pun- 
ished for his offence. . 

It sometimes happens that a dog or a cat, 
which has escaped the vigilance of the keepers, 
this well-governed kingdom, and 
then, in the manner of a true sovereign, the 
agami prepares to defend its territory and sub- 
jects. It boldly marches towards the enemy, 
accompanying its advance with such demonstra- 
tions of hostility, and so evidently meaning mis- 
chief, that the intruder, without waiting for the 
attack, seeks safety by a precipitate retreat from 
the spot. 

On the arrival of night, when all well-disposed 
animals, as well as all well-disposed persons, re- 
tire to their resting-place, the subject of this 

narrative does not go to roost till it has assured 
itself, by a careful round of inspec tion, that all 
the other inmates of the inclosure have re- 
tired. This done, and all being found right, it 
then mounts to a chosen perch, which no other 
is permitted to share. From thence it continues 
rousing 
ever ready either to 


probably, from her being without a mate, and | keep the peace around it, or to drive off any fe 
which, if leniently judged, may even be allowed | from without. 


to pass as an excess of zeal), namely, that of 


One of the peculiarities of the agami is, that 


taking possession of all the broods which are|it has two distinct cries—one shrill : ‘and discord- 
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ant, which it utters with open beak, and by 
which it indicates dissatisfaction or displeasure ; 
the other low and musical, and which seems to 
proceed from beneath its feathers, rather than to 
issue from its throat. It is by this kind of coo- 
ing that it is accustomed to express contentment 
and joy. 

It appears from the statements of naturalists, 
that this bird can be, without difficulty, natural- 
ized in Europe, and from the example which 
has just been given of its qualities and capabil- 
ities, it would seem tuo be a very desirable acqui- 
sition for our poultry-yards.* 

—~<er- 
From the British Quarterly Review. 
RAINDROPS. 
(Continued from page 492.) 

But, fourthly, when moisture thus transported 
from a distant sea has been reconverted into a 
liquid, it is necessary that its precipitation should 
be conducted with considerable caution. As a 
cloud is a great cistern containing thousands of 
tons of fluid, it is clear that if this were all lib- 
erated at once it would inflict serious damage 
upon the vegetation below, and might probably 
drive the farmer to distraction. No crops could 
withstand such a local deluge. They would be 
beaten to the ground atastroke. The leaves 
would be stripped from the trees, and a forest 
left standing under bare poles like a ship whose 
canvass has been wrenched from its masts by an 
unexpected gale. The soil itself would be 
ploughed up and washed into the nearest stream. 
In cities, too, as well as in the country, the ap- 
proach of a nimbus would be eyed with suspi- 
cion, and men would have to fly to buildings for 
shelter, since umbrellas, though made of sheet- 
iron, would afford but doubtful protection. There 
are cases of violent discharge which show what 
mischief might constantly ensue, were not the 
breaking up of a cloud regulated with consum- 
mate nicety. Land-spouts, for example, occa- 
sionally make their appearance. One swept over 
a moor near Colne in Lancashire, in 1718, and 
tore up the ground down to the very rock, some 
seven feet below, making a deep gulf for above 
a quarter of a mile, as Dr. Richardson describes, 
and destroying ten acres by the flood. “The 
first breach where the water fell,” says he, “was 


about sixty feet over. The ground on each side 


the gulf was so shaken that large chasms ap- 
peared at above thirty feet distance, which a few 
days after I observed the shepherds filling up, 
lest their sheep should fall into them.” Far 
more frequent, however, are hailstorms; and in 
some parts of the globe, particularly in the south 
of France, these 
scourge. Pebbles of ice, weighing sometimes as 
much as half a pound, and often so dense and 
elastic that they rebound from the pavement, are 


*From a French work, entitled, ‘‘ Meurs remarqua- 
bles de certains Animaux.”’ 


showered upon the earth, ruining the vines, 
crushing the corn, snapping the branches from 
the trees, killing poultry, lambs, dogs, possibly 
deer; and, worse still, breaking human heads, or 
even destroying human life. In a tempest of 
hail near Offley, in 1767, a young man was left 
dead, one of his eyes being struck out, and his 
body blackened all over with the blows he had re- 
ceived. In 1788, a storm traversed nearly the 
whole length of France, mapping out its course 
by a deposit of large hailstones, and battering the 
unhappy provinces beneath with such fury that 
the soil was changed into a morass, the fruit-trees 
demolished, and the country turned into a com- 
parative desert, in the space of a single hour. 
On the Ist of August, 1846, the English 
metropolis underwent an icy bombardment. The 
crashing of windows and skylights was terrific. 
Seven thousand squares of glass were shattered 
at the Houses of Parliament, a still greater num- 
ber at Broadwood’s and other large manufac- 
tories, and in some streets scarcely a sound pane 
was left. Our European stones, however, are 
not always to be put in competition with the 
formidable grape shot which is now and then 
rained down from an Indian sky. In 1855, Dr. 
Buist communicated a paper to the British As- 
sociation, detailing a variety of storms in Hindo- 
stan, in some of which lumps as big as pumpkins, 
and in other masses of still greater dimensions, 
had been hurled to the ground or driven through 
the roof like cannon-balls. Bullocks were not 
only felled and men severely injured, but on the 
12th of May, 1853, it is said that eighty-four 
human beings and three thousand cattle were 
killed in a tempest of hail in the Himalayas, 
north of the Peeshawur. 

Happily, however, these are exceptional modes 
of discharge. Profitable as they may be to 
glaziers when they do occur, they cannot fail to 
be ‘intensely distasteful to the proprietors of 
houses and farms. Vastly more gentle and 
graceful is the process by which the contents of 
an ordinary cloud are conveyed to the soil. In- 
stead of descending in a sheet, the water trickles 
through the air in tiny drops, each about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, as if it had 
passed through some finely perforated sieve. 
The fluid is powdered, so to speak, in order that 
it may scatter itself over a large area, and alight 
without ruffling a leaf or crushing a blade of 
grass. Softly the work commences, softly it 
continues, as the cloud-cistern sails slowly over 
field after field, leaving no part untouched, but 
moistening every vegetable, from the idle thistle 
to the kingly oak. Who would not be in rap- 
tures with the process if, possessing sufficient 


visitors constitute a fearful intelligence to comprehend the wants of the soil, 


and sufficient experience to appreciate the diffi- 
culty of meeting those wants by artificial means, 
he stood and watched the disburdening of one 


of these ships of the sky for the first time in 
his life ? 
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But, however delighted our imaginary farmer 
may be with this particular supply, he would 
doubtless resume his murmuring habits, after a 
few days had elapsed, unless assured that clouds 
would be periodically raised and despatched for 
his benefit. There are some tropical tracts 
where it never, and others where it rarely rains. 
In the land of the Pharaohs, and in certain 
portions of the country of the Prophet, a shower 
is almost as great a curiosity as a land-spout ora 
fall of meteoric stones would be with us. In 
Peru you need never unfurl an umbrella except, 
perhaps, once or twice in a long lifetime. When 
a nimbus does visit the latter region and spills a 
few bucketfuls upon the ground, we think it 
extremely likely that reporters of the phenome 
non post off to the “ oldest inhabitant,” in order 
to brush up his 2 mory and profit by the 
genuine antiquity of his reminiscences in any 
comparisons they ms institute. When /a serent- 
dad perpetua of the district was disturbed by 
rain in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
so little did it agree with the people, that an epi- 
demic broke out amongst them; and when a 
single shower descended upon the town of 
Lembeyeque, in 1790, it brought down several 
of the houses, which are so slenderly built, that 
a French or an Indian hailstorm would pulverize 
a city in a trice. 

There have also been seasons of protracted 
drought in various quarters of the globe. In the 
days of Ahab the land of Israel lay withering for 
a time under the spells of Elijah, for he “prayed 
that it might not rain, and it rained not on the 
earth by the space of three years and six 
months.” Between 1827 and 1830 a great 
water-dearth occurred in the Pampas. 


During 
this gran 


seco (according to Sir F. Head) all 
vegetation failed, the country assumed the ap- 
pearance of a dusty high-road, the soil was so 
blown about that landmarks were obliterated, 
and numerous disputes afterwards arose respect- 
ing the boundaries of property; cattle perished 
on every side for want of food and drink, one 
proprietor alone at San Pedro losing twenty 
thousand; and such was the rush of animals to 
the river Parana that several hundred thousands 
were supposed to have died in the stream, either 
from excessive potations, or from inability to 
crawl up the muddy banks. 

Still, deducting these local or transitory cases, 
our farmer will find that nature has provided for 
the due watering of the earth according to the 
requirements of ‘climate and geographical posi- 
tion. As a general principle, the quantity of 
rain increases as we advance from the poles to 
the equator. In the regions where the sun is 
doing the greatest stroke of business in the 
evaporating way we may expect that a shower 
will be a very emphatic production, ‘ A black 
cloud which had formed suddenly,” says Mr. 
Burchell, “in an instant, without perhaps more 
than a minute’s notice, emptied its contents upon 
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us, pouring down like a torrent and drenching 
every thing with water. The parched earth be- 
came in the short time of five minutes covered 
with ponds.” Some of these tropical effusions, 
indeed, might best be described in the graphie 
though inelegant language of a man who, in re- 
ferring to an English storm, informed Mr. 
Rowell that the clouds seemed so near the earth 
that he could scarcely get under them ; “ it did 
not rain at all, it came down anyhow.” But 
these sudden cloud-raptures are usually as brief 
as they are passionate. 

It is another general law in hygrometry that 
the fall of rain decreases as we leave the shores 
of a continent and travel into the interior, be- 
cause we are continually receding from the great 
nursery of vapor. For the same reason the 
western coast of our island [Great Britain] re- 
ceives a more liberal soaking than the eastern : 
the huge Atlantic producing | a larger amount of 

vapor than the petty German Ocean. At North 
Shields the fall is twenty-five inches in the year ; 
at Coniston, on the opposite shore, though in 
nearly the same latitude, it is eighty-five inches, 
or more than thrice as much. ‘lhe tears annual- 
ly shed by the sky in the oriental half of Great 
Britain attain a depth of twenty-seven inches 
only, whilst in the other moiety of the kingdom : 
they are gauged at fifty or fifty-five inches. 

In a mountainous region the precipitation of 
moisture increases from the plain to the peak. 

Why it does so has been the subject of much 
discussion. Some ascribe the result to the low 
temperature of the hills; others treat it as a 
mechanical consequence arising from the arrest 
of the vapors; but Mr. Rowell seems to look 
upon the rocky spires as great lightning rods, 
which plunder the clouds of their electricity, and 
compel the watery globules to sink by depriving 
them of their sustaining element. Be this as it 
may, the mists which wrap themselves round the 
heads of the hills are phenomena of daily oceur- 
rence, and the lachrymose state of craggy spots 
has been tested by repeated observations. Thus, 
in the year 1854, whilst the clouds deposited 
about twenty inches of moisture at Durham, 
twenty-five at Leeds, thirty-one at Carlisle, and 
thirty-four at Liverpool, the quantity which 
tumbled amongst the mountains of the Lake 
district amounted to eighty-seven inches for But- 
termere, one hundred and nine for Wastdale 
Head, one hundred and ninety-one for Grasmere, 
and not less than one huadred and fifty-one for 
Seathwaite in Borrowdale. The latter place, 
therefore, received from seven to eight times as 
copious a dousing as the staid old city of St. 
Cuthbert. Still these British outpourings are 
far inferior to the furious downfalls of Hindostan. 
Colonel Sykes reports that at Malcolmpait, on 
the Mahabuleshwar Hills, the annual evacuation 
of rain from the atmosphere is three hundred 
and two inches, and that at Cherraponjii, in the 
Cossya Hills, it amounted, in 1851, to the as. 
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waning quailty of six hundred and ten inches, | 
or fifty feet ten inches! Singularly enough, too, 
a slight difference in locality will sometimes 
produce a great difference in humidity. There 
is a farm house, about a mile and a half from 
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course “a uadntanitie induced to deal 
with the question as one of national importance. 

» leave out of view the movement 
set on foot by the colored people of the North- 


ern States of the American Confederation— 


Ennersdale Lake, at which there falls only half| avowedly for the purpose of striking an effective 


as much rain descends 
Even forests have their influence in drawing out 
the moisture from the air, for, when extensive 
woods have been reduced or destroyed, as at 
Marseilles, a notable decline in humidity has 
ensued. It is also an interesting, and to many 
may seem a paradoxical fact, that rain appears 
to increase In quantity as it a 
so that, if a series of pluviometers were station- 
ed at various elevations, as if on the staves of a 
ladder, the lowest would exh 
than the highest. There is, in fact, generally 
more rain at the foot of a tower than at its top. 
Nor is the difference trifling; for, whilst one of| 
Dr. Heberden’s gauges on the roof of Westmin- 
ster Abbey indicated a {fall of 12-099 inches, 
another at the base showed a depth of 22-608, 
or nearly twice as much. 


as 


To be continued.) 


sl ial. 
OUR COTTON SUPPLY. 

It is easy to perceive that public attention is 

on the eve of being very 


question of our “ Cotton Supply “We 
words, to a consideration of the 


in other 
means which 


can be adopted to obtain an increasing importa- 
tion of the raw stap le, from other than American 


sources. Already, in the House of Lords—as a 
reference to our I ‘arliamentary record will show 
—the venerable Lord Brougham has opened a 
discussion on the subject, which is only the fore- 
runner of yet important conversations 
upon the same theme. The meeting at Willis’ 
Rooms—held on the 9th of last month, and pre- 
sided ove r by the Bishop of London—is another 
sign of the interest which is being taken in the 
same question, though in this instance, the 
movement has assumed a different form, being 
disguised in the garb of the Church of England 
Missionary. The institution of the Cotton Sup- 
ply Association at Manchester, and the publica- 
tion of the Cotton Supply Reporter, are other 
indications equally encouraging ; the more so, 
in the latter case, because Manchester speaks 
with the voice of our entire manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and when she speaks, it is a proof she is 
in earnest. Thomas Clegg’s interesting and 
highly successful experiment on the West Coast, 
comes with its results to stimulate those who 
are arousing themselves to undertake the great 
work that is to be done, and although Govern- 
mepnt—we regret to add—has, as yet, done next 
to nothing, the little encouragement it has given 
to promote legitimate trade on the African coast, 
has been fruitful of results, and we e may hope 
that that torpid body will yet—under a proper 


more 


at the lake itself, | 


pproaches the earth; | deriving supplies of cotton from India, 


ibit a greater charge | 


forcibly directed to the | 


|not to be blinked. 


blow at slavery i in the South—in banding them- 
selves into a Soc iety for the ( ‘ivilisation and 


| Evangelization of the country of their ances- 


tors, one of their modes of operation being to 
develop its resources. Its pioneers are there 


|already, and their movements give promise of 


success. There are projects afloat, for 
and 
private enterprise is likewise busy in endeavor- 
ing to re-introduce cotton-growing, upon an ex- 
tensive scale in our West- ye ——- All 
these are encouraging signs of a growing con- 
sciousness, in the minds of various orders, that 
the time is at hand when this question must re- 
ceive a practical solution. 

“ What have we to do with American 
Slavery?” is a question too frequently put by 
people who are asked to promote its abolition 
The answer is, that we are responsible for 
its continuance, as we are responsible for its 
growth to its actual proportions. We planted 
slavery in America, and it has flourished un- 
der our protection, as never iniquity before 
flourished. We are the largest consumers of the 
staple, for the production of which the slave- 
dealers breed slaves and sell them, 
unto death. All the 
that abomination in 


too, 


often even 
hideous immorality of 
the midst of a Christian 
land, we are responsible for, as the largest pur- 
chasers of that particular product which keeps 
our mills in activity, which enriches our manu- 
facturers, which is building up a new aristo- 
eracy, and which reckons for quite one half of 
our exports. The fact is not to be denied: 
What have we to do with 
American slavery indeed ! 

Under a consciousness of this weight of 
iniquity upon us, with what consistency can 
we revile the American slaveholder, whose cot- 
ton clothes us or the Cuban slave-owner, whose 
sugar we consume’? They justly cast back our 
reproofs into our teeth and charge us with hy- 
pocrisy London A. WS. Repor ter 
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I COME TO THEE. 


“Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 


Saviour, I come to thee! 

In all my weakness and in all my sin; 
Like Noah’s dove I flee 

To thee, the sinner’s ark :—O, take me in! 


I come to thee for peace ! 

The curse of sin lies heavy on my soul ; 
But thou canst cause to cease 

The thunders of the law that round me roll. 


I come to thee for light ! 
For all the flickering tapers of the earth 
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Cannot illume the night 
That hangs about the spirit from its birth. 


I come to thee for rest ! 

For oft I faint and weary by the way ; 
Calm thou the troubled breast, 

And give me glimpses of the coming day. 


I come to thee for strength ! 
I feel I’m weak—I cannot go alone ; 
And so I seek at length 
The aid proceeding downward from thy throne. 


I come to thee for all! 

To comfort me if sorrow’s hour should come ; 
To raise me when I fall ; 

To fit me here for yonder heavenly home. 


Saviour, I come to thee! 

In all my weakness and in all my sin; 
Like Noah’s dove I flee 

To thee, the sinner’s ark. O, take me in! 


++. - 


POWER AND GENTLENESS, 
OR THE CATARACT AND THE STREAMLET. 


Noble the mountain stream 

Bursting in grandeur from its vantage-ground ; 
Glory is in its gleam 

Of brightness—thunder in its deafening sound! 


Mark how its foamy spray, 

Tinged by the sunbeams with reflected dyes, 
Mimics the bow of day 

Arching in majesty the vaulted skies ; 


Thence in a summer shower, 

steeping the rocks around—O tell me, where 
Could majesty and power 

Be clothed in forms more beautifully fair? 


Yet lovelier in my view, 

The streamlet flowing silently serene ; 
Traced by the brighter hue, 

And livelier growth it gives, itself unseen ! 


It flows through flowery meads, 

Giladdening the herds which on its margin browse ; 
Its quiet beauty feeds 

The alders that o’ershade it with their boughs. 


Gently it murmurs by 

The village church-yard : its low plaintive tone, 
A dirge-like melody, 

For worth and beauty modest as its own. 


More gaily now it sweeps 

By the small school-house in the sunshine bright, 
And o’er the pebbles leaps 

Like happy hearts by holiday made light. 


May not its course express 

In characters which they who run may read, 
The charms of gentleness, 

Were but its still, small voice allowed to plead? 


What are the trophies gained 

By power, alone, with all its noise and strife, 
To that meek wreath unstained, 

Won by the charities that gladden life? 


Niagara’s stream might fail, 
And human happiness be undisturbed : 
But Egypt would turn pale, 
Were her still Nile’s o’erflowing bounty curbed, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENcCE.—Liverpool advices to the 
24th ult. have been received. 


Iraty.—The King of Sardinia had formally accept- 
ed the annexation of Tuscany, Modena, Parma and 
the Romagna, in accordance with the popular vote, 
and had issued decrees to that effect. In his speech 
on the reception of the representative of the last 
three provinces, who presented the official returns of 
the election, the King declared his continued de- 
votedness to the Pope as the chief of the Church, and 
his readiness to defend the independence necessary 
to that position, to contribute to the splendor of his 
court, and to pay homage to his sovereignty. The 
Paris Constitutionnel stated that the Pope had ad- 
dressed a monitory letter to King Victor Emanuel, 
declaring that henceforth all relations between them 
must be considered as broken off; that the King has 
openly violated the laws of the Church, and is 
formally excommunicated. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the decree for that purpose had been 
formally promulgated. Le Nord of Brussels stated 
that the cities of Milan, Genoa, Leghorn, Turin, 
Bologna and Florence had agreed, as soon as the 
Pope’s bull should be fulminated, to illuminate, and 
give the character of a national celebration to the 
event. The ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany was prepar- 
ing a protest addressed to the European Powers, and 
a manifesto to the Tuscans, against the violation of 
treaties which has taken place, and the Duchess 
Regent of Parma had appealed to the great Powers 
to support her protest. 


France.—The annexation of Savoy appeared to be 
considered as virtually accomplished. The Paris 
correspondent of the London Times stated that Rus- 
sia, Prussia and Austria had acquiesced in the 
measure. England had opposed it, but no official 
reply to the last French dispatch on the subject had 
been published. Gen. Dufour, on a special mission 
from Switzerland, had had an interview with the Em- 
peror, and expressed himself satisfied with his assur- 
ances in respect to Swiss interests. The Sardinian 
army was evacuating Savoy, and the French one 
had begun to withdraw from Lombardy. The muni- 
cipality of Nice, which it is proposed also to annex 
to France, had voted against the proceeding, and had 
sent a deputation to Turin. 

The commercial treaty with England had gone 
into operation, and the exportation of French goods 
to England on a large scale had commenced. 


Great Brirrain.—The Reform bill continued under 
discussion in the House of Commons. In the con- 
sideration of the budget, a motion to reduce the 
income tax from 10d. to 9d. per £. was lost, and the 
original resolution agreed to. Motions in favor of 
voting by ballot in elections for Parliament had been 
rejected in both Houses by large majorities. A bill 
limiting the hours of labor of women and children 
in bleaching and dyeing works had passed the House 
of Commons. 


Avstria.—Austria had declined to renew diplomatic 
elations with Sardinia, considering the annexation 
of Central Italy to the latter kingdom as a flagrant 
violation of the treaty of Zurich. 

Agitation in Hungary continued, and numerous 
arrests were made at Pesth. 


Latrer.—The Galway steamer Prince Albert ar- 
rived at St. Johns, Newfoundland, on the 9th, with 
Liverpool news to the 3lst ult. A treaty of peace 
was about to be concluded between Spain and 
Morocco, by which the latter cedes a portion of ter- 

| ritory, and pays 20,000,000 piastres as an indemnity, 
| Spain meanwhile holding Tetuan. France, with the 
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annexation of Savoy, assumes a debt of Sardinia to 
the amount of 175,000,000 francs. The Pope had 
issued a ‘‘ major excommunication ’’ against all who 
counselled rebellion, invasion or usurpation in the 
Romagna, and had sent a protest to all the govern- 
ments against the annexation of that district to Sar- 
dinia. He was reported to have invited the King of 
Naples to send his troops into the Papal dominions, 
but the Paris Patrie asserted that the latter had de- 
clined to do so. 


Arrica.—Intelligence has been received from Dr. 
Livingstone’s expedition to a late date in the 12th 
month last. They were then at Kongone harbor on 
the delta of the Zambezi, repairing their steam 
launch. They had returned from a second expedi- 
tion up the Shire, in which they had penetrated far 
beyond Lake Shirwato Lake Nyassa. They ascer- 
tained the former to be a sheet of water 90 miles 
long, aud the latter still larger. Dr. Livingstone, 
with his brother and two other Europeans, expected 
to return to Sete in their boat, and thence overland 
on foot to visit the Makololo country, a journey 
which was expected to occupy at least eight months. 


Domestic.—The Legislature of Wisconsin has re- 
fused, by a very decided vote, to repeal the law 
abolishing capital punishment in that State. 

A Japanese war steamer recently arrived at San 
Francisco, which is said to be the first armed native 
vessel that was ever permitted to leave the shores of 
Japan. It is of 250 tons burthen, carries 10 guns, 
and has a crew of 57 men. The chief admiral of the 
Japanese navy, and the officers and crew of an U. 8. 
vessel wrecked near Japan, were on board, and an 
officer of the U. 8. navy, at the request of the gov- 
ernment, assisted in navigating the vessel across the 
ocean. It is to remain at San Francisco until the ar- 
rival of the U. 5S. steamer Powhatan, which was to 
leave Jeddo in the 2d month, with the Japanese em- 
bassy to this country, when it will return to report 
progress. 

A proposition to change the eastern boundary of 
California so as to include the Washoe silver mines, 
now within the limits of Utah, has been reported on 
adversely by a legislative committee, on the ground 
of a lack of constitutional power. 

The Court of Racine Co., Wisconsin, has issued a 
writ of habeas corpus in the case of 5. M. Booth, who 
is in custody on the charge of aiding the rescue of a 
fugitive slave, but the U.S. Marshal refuses obedi- 
ence to the mandate of the court. 

Daniel Worth, a Methodist minister, has been 
convicted at Fayetteville, N. C., and sentenced to 
imprisonment for a year, for circulating Helper’s 
‘‘Impending Crisis.’’ 

F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass., having refused 
to obey the summons of the Harper’s Ferry investi- 
gating committee, was arrested on the 3d inst., by 
U. S. officers, under the requisition of that commit- 
tee. A writ of habeas corpus was issued by the 
State Supreme Court, and on a hearing, Sanborn was 
discharged, on the ground that the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the Senate could not deputize another, out of the 
District of Columbia, to exercise his authority. 

An entire block of sixteen brick and stone build- 
ings, 320 feet long and from 90 to 140 feet deep, was 
raised lately by means of screws in Chicago. The 
buildings covered about an acre of ground, and 
weighed over twenty-five thousand tons. They were 
raised a distance of four feet ten inches, by means of 
six thousand screws placed beneath. The operation 
probably has never been performed to so great an ex- 
tent before. It was accomplished at the rate of about 
one foot per day. None of the houses were less than 
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four stories high, one was six stories, and six were 
five. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania, at its late session, 
passed an act, which has been signed by the Governor, 
forming anew county called Cameron, out of parts of 
Clinton, Potter, McKean and Elk. 


Coneress.—Nineteen memorials from citizens of 
Connecticut were presented in the Senate on the 
5th, asking for the abolition of spirit rations in the 
navy, and were referred to the Naval Committee. 
The joint resolution providing for the Japanese em- 
bassy was passed. The Indian Appropriation bill 
being taken up, Latham, of Cal., moved an amend- 
ment which would allow California to take charge of 
the Indians within her limits, and reduce the ex- 
pense to the general government. The Homestead 
bill was discussed on the 4th and 5th, without 
action. On the 7th, Trumbull, of Ill., presented a 
petition from citizens of that State, asking, on ac- 
count of the alienation among the people caused by 
the agitation of the subject of slavery in Congress, 
that body to recommend to the State Legislature a 
change in the Constitution, as to establish a 
geographical line through the States and Territories, 
north of which slavery shall be prohibited, while 
south of it, it shall not be interfered with by Con- 
gress or the States. It was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. On the 9th, a resolution was adopted 
instructing the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
inquire into the recent capture of Mexican steamers 
by the U.S. vessel Saratoga. Wilson, of Mass., gave 
notice of his intention to introduce a bill more ef- 
fectually to suppress the slave trade. Un the 10th 
a memorial was presented from F. Sanborn, of Con- 
cord, Mass., relative to the attempt to arrest him by 
deputies of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. Its 
reference to the Judiciary Committee was moved, but 
no action was taken on the motion. The discussion 
on the Homestead bill was continued. 

In the House, the Committee on Military Affairs, 
on the 4th, reported back the Military Academy Ap- 
propriation bill, with a recommendation not to con 
cur in the Senate amendment providing for a mount- 
ed regiment of Texas volunteers. On the 5th, the 
Post Office Appropriation bill was reported. The bill 
to abolish polygamy in Utah was passed, yeas 149, 
nays 60. In,Committee of the Whole, Lovejoy of Ill. 
made a vehement speech against slavery, which for 
atime produced great excitement. A resolution was 
adopted, asking the President to communicate any 
facts in his possession respecting the reported expul 
sion of Americans from Mexico. An ineffectual effort 
was made to obtain consideration for a bill from the 
Post Office Committee, making an appropriation t 
supply mails immediately to the Pike’s Peak region. 
Covode of Pa., as chairman of the Investigating Com- 
mittee, reported that a witness before that committee, 
A. Schell of N. Y., refused to produce a list of sub- 
scribers to a certain fund raised in New York, which 
is supposed to have been expended, during the last 
Presidential .contest, to influence elections; and 
moved that the Speaker issue a warrant to bring him 
before the House for contempt. A minority report, 
justifying the course of the witness, was produced ou 
the 9th, and after some debate, the report was re- 
committed. A resolution was adopted, calling on the 
President for certain information relative to the 
African Slave trade. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary made a report adverse to the positions of the 
President’s protest, and one of the minority made a 
counter report. Another of the minority read an 
argument in support of the President’s position, ou 
the 10th, when the subject was postponed to the 
16th. The bill for the admission of Kansas was dis 
cussed at great length, without action. 
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